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THE 


ViRTUEs of SAGE; 
iN 
Lengthening Human Life. 


NEN old man, of a hearty conſti- 
35 tution, and in extraordinary ³ 
M poſſeſſion of his faculties and } 
— x ſenſes, told me he owed the 


30 


— to SAGE: he laughed at coun- 
. try folks who eat it in their cheeſe; | 
and called them milkſops who made tea f 
it: affecting to have a fecret in his way of 
uling it. 
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Tux thing remained upon my mind: it 
1 into my thoughts the mighty praiſes 
chat have been written of Sage; and the 
little that we ſer of it, in compariſon with 


% 


thoſe wonders. OM 


Ir there be any thing that can prolong 
human life, it is our intereſt, and our duty 
to apply it: if it can but preſerve, during 
the natural term, the memory perfect, and 
the ſenſes unabated, as in that man; to 
know it will be an advantage ſuperior to any 
other merely human conſideration. 
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IT ſhould ſeem the antients, wiſer than 
ourſelves in things of uſe, though not in 


ſpeculative ſcience, . knew this power in 
Sage; and that in the courſe of time; from 
them tg, us, it has been loſt, with many 
other valuable matters: tis at leaſt worth 
enquiring whether at be ſo ; and I ſhall not 
be thaught to: trifle, if 1 n unh 
N pages r man's ſtory. 


185.9) | 
THERE is no abſurdity in the opinion, 
that life may be prolonged. We ſee it can 
be ſhortened by imprudent courſes; and it is 
juſt to infer a better regulated conduct may | 
extend it: and, what perhaps is more, max 
give that cheerfulneſs and eaſe to the laſt 
years, which is their greateſt value. 


Tux thought of making men immortal 
here, is vain, as every thing muſt be which 
. tends to counteract the courſe of nature, and 
the purpoſes of God. We bluſh to think men 
could propoſe, and men receive the doc- 
trine: and yet philoſophers and chymiſts 
have pretended to it. Tis not too harſh to 
ſay the firſt were fools ; the latter cheats: 


or both enthuſiaſts too wild for truth or 
50. ' 


19 155 a the thought of eſcaping 
death be idle; there is nothing fooliſh nor 
abſurd in the attempt of putting back his 
viſit. More moderate men have thought 
this might be done; and ſome of the firſt 
name in wiſdom have attempted it. If they 
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have failed, we have a right to ſay that they 
miſtook the means; not that the end is un- 
attainable. They have ſought it by the 
richeſt and moſt precious things in nature, 
as if they fixed upon them merely for being 
the moſt rich and precious : but nature 
often, nay moſt frequently, gives the 
greateſt virtues to the moſt common things. 
They have endeavoured it alſo by matters in 
their own nature the moſt permanent and 
durable, as if forgetting that this very qua- 
lity made them incapable of conveying any 
virtue to the body. 


Ir is certain human life may be prolonged; 


and medicine may contribute to it; but it 


is not in Gold and Gems we are to ſeek that 
medicine, whatever reverence we owe their 
names who have propoſed it. Pearls are 
ſhell, and there is more virtue in the oyſter 
that breeds them ; and if the emerald have 
any power, we know that copper is the 
ſource of it, for that gives the colour; and 
copper is a horrible thing in medicine. Be- 


Zoar, the goats pearl, is as great a trifle a8 
| the 


FF 
the oyſters; and the rhinoceros's horn a | 
jeſt. The other gems, however pompous | 
in their names, and precious in the pur- 
chaſe, are as deſtitute of good as the emerald | 
vr the ſapphire are of miſchief: their te- 
ture is too cloſe to let the little out they may | 
contain, either of good or ill. A reaſonable | 
man would no more believe any one who 
talked of having prolonged his life by pow- | 
ders of theſe gems, than he would credit old | | 
de Boot's relation of his neck being ſaved in 
a fall, by having one of them in a ring 
upon his finger. 


Is we would rationally attempt to Tength- 
en Life, we muſt attend firſt to the cauſes | 
of its decay. The human frame, made 
for a limited time, contains' within itſelf 
the means of its deſtruftion ; the body 
wears away by uſe, nor can we prevent it: 
but by attending to the cauſe of this decline, 


we may put back the evil hour, and make 
its progreſs eaſier. 


We live by perfect circulation; ; we de- 
cline as it becomes impaired ; and when it 
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1 
ſtops we die. It is thus in age we periſh 
by degrees, and loſe in every ſtep ſome 
ſtrength of ſenſe and faculties. Death has 
a thouſand doors to ruſh upon us; but this 
by which he makes his ſlow and regular.ad- 
vance 1s always open, 


We enjoy our faculties and memory by the 
brain; which to afford them perfect muſt 
be full and tender. When this ſhrinks and 
dries, we feel them all impaired, and in 
the extremes of that condition loſe one or 
more of them entirely, according to the 
part moſt dried and ſhrivelled. 


Ix the prime of life the larger arteries 
contract and expand ſtrongly, and freely ; 
their contraction forces the blood forward, 
with a ſtrength that carries it through the 
moſt diſtant and ſmall veſſels in the extreme 
parts; and their expanſion afterwards gives 
free room to the heart, the ſeat and ſource 
of life, to throw into them the blood it has 


received from the veins, in conſequence of 


their 


[93 

their firſt motion. While this is well per- 
formed we live, and are in health: but age 
brings on a hardneſs in the larger veſſels, 
and that impedes their motion. The force 
being weakened which drove the blood for- 
ward, it ſtops in many of the ſmaller veſſels 
at the extremities 3 and old mens hands, and 
feet from hence grow lean, and cold ; for 
warmth and nouriſhment are its gift: at laſt 
theſe larger veſſels grow mere bone; they can 
contract, they can dilate no more; the heart 
unable to force into them the blood it has re- 
ceived from the veins, ceaſes to beat; and life 
ceaſes with it. This is the death of age, with- 
out diſeaſe : thus old men die merely by be- 
ing old. When the cauſe is plain before us, 
we know at leaſt which way to direct our 
courſe in trying to retard it. ws FOR 


Tur matter is as evident with reſpect to 
the faculties. As, to keep up life we muſt 
prevent the hardening of the larger veſſels ; 
to preſerve theſe and the memory, we mult 
prevent the ſhrivelling up, and drying of 
the brain. We ſee the object of our at- 


tention ; 3 
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tention ;- how Els and by what means we 
can ſucceed, remains the queſtion. 


* de age health and faculties like 
youth, we muſt endeavour to make the ſtate 
of the body in age, as nearly as we can, 
like that of youth ; we cannot make it 
equal. | 


| LazBouR brings age before its time; and 
violent paſſions and intemperance, diſturb 
and hurt the brain; giving the bodily in- 


firmities of age a double power upon it; 


therefore let thoſe who would be old and 
well, live as much as poſſible at their eaſe; 
with calmneſs, and with temperance: theſe 
will do more than medicine; but let us ſee 
what that can add to them. 


THE medicine that can ſerve us for this 


purpoſe n muſt have power. . 


1 urge the blood along gently, but 
with certainty, through the ſmalleſt veſſels: 
for the great ones begin. firſt to harden by 


obſtructions of the leſſer in their coats. 
2. To 
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>. To foften with a laſting, mild, and- 


gentle dew, the veſſels and the membranes, 
whereſoever it paſſes : for this will equally 


prevent the hardening of thoſe parts, and 


the ſhrinking of the brain : a balſam muſt 
do this, but not a hard dry balſam of the 


reſenous kind; it muſt be one that pene- 
trates without heat, and remains in effect 


long when it has found entrance: 


3. To cheer; and raiſe, and elevate the 


ſpirits : for this keeps up their motion, and 
expands the ſubſtance of the brain, prevent- 
ing that contraction which we fear.---It is 
for this purpoſe wine has been recommended, 
and called the old man's milk: but they who 
praiſed it lived in other countries ; wine is 
not wine with us; and diſtilled ſpirits coun- 
teract every purpoſe we ſhould purſue. 


4. To calm and moderate the paſſions ; 
for medicine can do this, ſince it can regu- 
late the motion of the ſpirits : and what is 
happieſt for us, the ſame medicines which 
curb them when they are violent, raiſe them 
B 2 when 
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when depreſſed; for theſe diſorders rife 
from turbulence or ſlowneſs in their motions; 
and the effect of ſuch 3 is to make 
an motion . 


Wr want therefore, in the language of 
phyficians, a gentle ſtimulus, a mild and 
temperate balſam, a cordial, and a ſedative.” 
Theſe virtues the wiſeſt writers aſſert are: 
all in Sage ; my old man therefore might 
not be' miſtaken. Let us ſee more particu- 
larly what they fay of it. That it continues 
health, preſerves the faculties, and memory, 
and by a grateful warmth cheers, revives; re- 
freſhes, and recruits; all are agreed : nor 
are theſe praiſes given to any other plant. 
The Greek phyſicians univerſally give it the 
fingular character of being warm without 
acrimony, molt friendly to the brain, and 
grateful to the ſtomach ; preventing eold- 
neſs, flatulencies, and indigeſtions there, 
and giving conſtantly a moderate, never a 
voracious appetite; curing alſo. numbneſs, 
deafneſs, dimneſs of fight, and dullneſs of 
apprehenſion-. *"Fwas therefore named by 

N them 
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them THE SACRED HERB. | Theſe yg 
brewer ny — 1 ” 
1 4 iv ei 297114} n 0 
54 ene hiſtories of, its efcts 
abound in authors of the greateſt credit ; and 
hi not only ii thoſe who. have written on 
the medicines and diſeaſes of) any particular 
country; but univerſally. Nature ſeems to 
Have tauglit its uſe every where; and the 
reneral conſerit of mankind to have con» 
fitmed its power.; Wherever Sage is found, 
andi that is almoſt every Whrie, we read iu 
earlier and later times equallyits praiſes. That 
trembling of the limbs, which in the extreme 
is commonly called the /ve pal, and which 
in: al Fer degree! is almoſt univerſal in an ad- 


IP age, (On TY Pauli tells bs“ was in his 


tim cured, with certainty, by Sage; ande 
dead in Bontius, that pallig are cured wich it 
in the Indies., Aetius gives the plagt the higheſt 
praiſcsn las. friendly to conception.z. and. if; 
tory confirms his great opinipn of it, at leaſt 
ſo far as to ſhew that it was univerſally re- 
ceived ;. for hen a plague had waſted - 
SPL that zviſe wagte forced Sage down, 
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the | thragts of men and women, without 


ders of the head and nerves; have been ſet 


mous line, d 0 off; Balg wy 
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4 but they geiierally have their ſource? in told, 
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exception, to haſten on the peopling of their 
country. At all times its virtues, in diſor- 


very high, and lethargies are reported to 
have been cured by it; and W * 
vented from returning. | 


* 
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ſober writers give it all this praiſe, 
we muſt not wonder that in thoſe of warmer 
imaginations, we ſee the plant recorded as a 
PANACEZA;.that we read of madmen cured, 
and fools reſtored to ſenſe by it; or that we 
hear a thouſand times aN — old 


2 


C ur moriatur . * cu Sf reſeit in in horte P 


” "Tatst are the Exceffes and extrayagances 
of praiſe, by which enthuſiaſtic minds are 
apt | to hurt the ſubject they would honour ; 


ant > 


though er — into wor th J-8813-200211 G02; I 
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Wr have here the whole account before 


ww and it is eaſy to perceive where truth 
ends, 


( 8s 1 

ends, and where fancy takes is fruitful 
origin. It were idle to diſcredit what is 
real, becauſe imaginations have been grafted 
on it. We ſee what ſober authors ſay of 
Sage, and we have reafon to believe it has 
the virtues they record of it: let us exa- 
mine how we may obtain them, and ap- 
ply them beſt. Our fathers ſeem not to have 
doubted the former point, but to have failed 
in this. | 


FE ADI Io told them Sage had all theſe 
virtues; an the faithful, though coarſe, 
writers. on their houſhold affairs, joined to 
confirm them in the belief of it. They 
therefore introduced the plant by many ways 
into their food and phyſick ; they drank. it 
for their tea; they fed upon it in their cheeſe, 
and made it a moſt ſerious duty alſo to eat it 
all the month of May upon their bread and 
butter. There are ſome houſewifely families 
in the country, where theſe cuſtoms are yet 
faithfully preſerved. I have with care at- 
tended for the laſt two or three years to 
their effects, but cannot ſay thoſe families are 
82.80 any 
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any thinggmore healthy than their neigh- 
boars, who enjoy the lame advantages. of 
air and ſober . 


| e n hong noncheded raſhly from 
this, that Sage has not thoſe virtues which 
have been (aſcribed to it; but beſide the 
concurrent teſtimony of all antiquity, and in 
a manner of all nations, in its favour, I 
could not but remember alſo, that to corro: 
borate my preſent old man's teſtimony, I 
had bach ſeen and heard ithings to the fame 
purpoſe: and thoſe ſo tron that they 
could not but make ſome impreſſion... I can 
remembet a woman of the little town of 
Sranground, near Peterborough, ſo old, that 
ſbr that reaſon only, ſo far as I ever heard, 
che was called a witch. About five yards 
ſquare of ground, encloſed with a mbidy 
| wall: before" the door of her little habita- 
nion; was planted with Sage; and 'twas not 

only ber account, but that of all the place, 
chat he lied upon it! Her exact age cuuld 
pot be known; for the was older than the 
| regiſter g but the people in general remem- 
bereg 


* 1 
bered their fathers calling her the old wo- 


man. 


Id the cathedral church of Peterbo- 
rough, on the left-hand as one enters the 
great iſle, is a picture and monumental in- 
ſcription of a man who once was ſexton of 
the place, I think the name is Scarlet, who 
lived ſo long in that office as to bury, ſo 
ſays the inſcription, all the inbabitants 'of 
the place twice over. The full date of his 
age is not mentioned; but he was conſider- 
ed by more than one generation, as a living 
miracle. There is great reaſon to attribute 
this alſo to Sage : for I remember to have 
ſeen at that place, when I was a boy, a 
ſpot of ground near the church- yard, 
where there was at that time left againſt an 
old South-wall of ſtone, the remainder of 
a broad oak bench ; which they then uſed 
to call this old man's bed: on this tis aid 
he flept away almoſt the whole day, during 
the latter years of his life. By it there were 
then, and perhaps are ſtall, ſome antient 
tufts of Sage and Rue, planted alternately, 

- O of 


11 
of which mixed together, he uſed, I ima- 
gine, to make his drink. People there re- 
member (till an old Latin line, which he 
learned I ſuppoſe from ſome of the clergy of 
the place, and which he was nne 


repeating. 
„ cum ruta facient tibi pocula tuta. 


Things that we fee when boys, are long 
remembered; and often old ſtories have pro- 
cured great advantages: indeed half that we. 
call new knowledge, is but the old revived. 
Theſe things weighed againſt the other, 
left the queſtion about the virtues of Sage, 
at leaſt in my mind, ſtil} undetermined. Thus: 

much indeed is fairly proved from the former 
inſtance, that Sage with bread and butter, 
Gage cheeſe, and Sage in tea, have not the 
effects related of that plant: but there may. 
be a great deal in the form in which a medi- 
eine is given; and, what is much more to 
| the preſent purpole, it is certain that in 
| Pants ſome parts poſſeſs a virtue, which 
others 
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others want entirely; or poſſeſs in ſo very | 
remiſs a degree, as to have little efficacy. 


The leaves of Sage are uſed in all theſe 
inſtances; but 'tis not in the leaves of plants 
their principal virtues reſide.. The roots and 
ſeeds in general poſſeſs the greateſt powers; 
and in ſome particular kinds, yet other parts. 

It appears poſhble alſo, that a proper nen- 
ruum has not been uſed in theſe common 
caſes; but was perhaps in thoſe peculiar 
inſtances where Sage produced ſuch 'viſible 
effects, for the manner wherein the preſent | 
old man uſes his Sage, is yet a ſecret ; and I 
do not believe the ſexton's pocula tuta were 
cups of tea. It appears therefore yet poſ- 
ſible, that Sage may poſſeſs all the virtues 
old writers have attributed to it; and that 
moſt people have, of late time, ſought 
them in vain, becauſe they did not take 
the parts of principal power, or uſe them 


pro ok y. 


I have laid down theſe, and ſhall in the 
ſame way deliver the ſucceeding articles, 
C as 
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as they arofe in my own mind in the courſe 
of this enquiry : perhaps the method may 
be uſeful to others not accuſtomed to ſtrict 
reſearches; and may in ſome meaſure tend to 
prevent that raſhneſs of opinion, by which 


things poſlible are given up as vain, for fail- 


ing in ſome articles; and which perhaps 
has tended more than ignorance itſelf, to 
ſhut the gates of knowledge. 


The enquiry, purſued thus far, directed 


me to examine next the ſeveral parts of 


Sage, its ſeveral kinds, and theſe as they 
grow in different ſoils, and at various ſea- 
ſons. I have been engaged at times ſome 


yes in this enquiry : my garden at Ba 


water (I thank God, the King, and my 


Great Patron) gives me ample opportunities. 


All plants are there ; and all foils ready to 
receive them. I have found that of the ſe- 
yeral kinds, the common red Sage has the 
greateſt virtue: and in reſpect of this, I 
have found alſo that Digſcorides is vaſtly in 
the right, -when he recommends for medi- 


5 cinal uſe chat which has grown in bar ren, 


t. 2 ary, 
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dry, and rugged places; for with me the 
plants of the ſame ſpecies that have ſtood 
on a dry gravelly foil, have far higher vir- 
tues than ſuch as have taken their nouriſh- 
ment from a moiſt pure mould. Mine is a 
garden into which no manure is admitted, | 
becauſe I would ſee every thing in a ſtate of | 
nature: how much inferior then to the 
worſt of mine, muſt be the Sage which is 


commonly raiſed with dung in kitchen gar- 
dens? 


Or the beſt kind of Sage growing in the 
ſoil moſt favourable to its virtues, I tried 
with care, not the leaves only, but the roots 
and ſeeds. The leaves are beſt for uſe a 
little beſore the flower ſtalks riſe : this is in 
May: They were therefore right who told 
our anceſtors to eat them at that ſeaſon. 
Thoſe who would uſe them conſtantly, ſhould 
dry them at that time for the reſt of the 
year. I gave them in large doſes, and at- 
tended to their operations carefully. They 
are lightly cordial, ſtrengthening, and ſto- 
machic. There are in them more virtues 


C 2 PEE than 
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than thoſe think, who know no uſe of them 
except in tea; but not ſuch as by any means 
come, up to the antient character of the 


Plant. 


Tut roots are flightly flavoured, and of 
little value; of the nature of the leaves, but 
inferior by many degrees. It remained to 
try the ſeeds, from which, according to the 
general courſe of nature, I had much more 
expectation : they are warm and cordial be- 
yond the leaves, , carminative, and friendly 
to the nerves ; but till in no way adequate, 
or indeed approaching to the powers attri- 
buted to the plant, 


Fzwer diſappointments haveſtopped many 
an enquiry : but the faith I placed in the 
old writers; a faith founded on experience 
and other inſtances, led me ſtill to pro- 
ute this ſubject. 


* 
«4 HAVE long obſerved, that there are 


certain juices contained in, or ſecreted from, 
Particular parts of plants at certain ſeaſons, 
which 
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which do not exiſt jo. the ſame plant at other 
ſeaſons,” or in any. other part. Start not, 
reader, at the doctrine ! it ſhall be proved 
by many inſtances; and will lead us farther 
than all the reſt, in this. 


* 


Tux cups of the flowers in the Hypericum 
Campoclarenſe of Columna are covered with 
glands in Auguſt, like ſhort pins: theſe con- 
tain a ſcarlet reſinous juice, diſſoluble in a 
weakened ſpirit of wine; and ſovereign in 
its virtue againſt worms. The antherz of 
tne flowers alſo in this and ſome other 
ſpecies, have the ſame coloured juice, and in 
a remiſs degree the ſame virtue. It would 
be vain to ſeck this juice in any other part 
of the plant, or at any other time: nor has 
the reſt of the herb any ſuch virtue, It is 
a mg mae . more. 


In F a halo "ry the part uſed 
in medicine, is a uſeleſs chip, the cups: of 
the flowers ſweat. out in July a pure and per- 
fect reſin, fragrant in the higheſt degree, ſo 
as to ſcent the fingers many hours by only 


touch- | 
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touching it. This I have found a diuretic; 
inferior but to few. It is a virtue ndt at all 
7 exiſtent in the reſt of the plant; nor is 
the colour, taſte, or ſmell, of this peculiar” 
4 juice, to be found in any other part of it, or 
at any other ſeaſon. 


7 AsTRICT attention to growing plants 
might furniſh inſtances to fill a volume 
in proof of this obſervation. I ſhall add 
only one more, becauſe a moſt familiar one; 
the roſe. We know the delicate ſmell of this 
* flower, which nothing equals; and we know 
its virtues. We ule the flowers, which in 
ſome ſpecies are purgative, in others aſtrin- 
gent; but we overlook a juice of a different 
| kindinthe cups of them, peculiar to that part 
y not found in the ſhrub at any other ſeaſon, 
and differing perfectly in quality and virtues 
from all the reſt, It is a delicate and fra- 
grant reſin, preſent in fome degree in the 
cups of all roſes in the bud; and during the 
time of flowering; but moſt of all in 
that we call the Moſs Provence Roſe_ 
In this, the cup is large, diffuſed, and ele- 
| | gant ; 
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gant ; and is throughout the time of flower 
ing wet with its own dew. A kind of 
liquid balſam exſudates continually from 
it, ſticking to the hands, and ſcenting them 
moſt fragrantly. Theſe cups infuſed in a 
ſpirit of a due ſtrength, part with their bal- 
ſam freely; and ſuch a tincture I have found 
of great uſe in the gravel ; poſſeſſing the vir- 
tues of Capivi, without its horrible flavour. 


Uron theſe thoughts I carefully examined 
this laſt year the cups of Sage; and. found 
there, what I had ſought before in every 
other part of the plant ſo much in vain. 
Juſt when the flowers of Sage begin to open, 


there is in their cups a fragrant reſin of this 


kind, high flavoured, balmy, delicate, and 
to the taſte one of the moſt delicious cordials 
that can be thought; warm, and aromatic, 
without the leaſt acrimony. I no longer 
doubted any thing that had been ſaid of 
Sage; the ſmell, the taſte, the flavour here 
promiſed all: and I could not but reflect, at 
the ſame time, that there are other inſtances 
wherein the antients have ſpoke largely of 
| | virtues 
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Virtues in plants, which we do not find 


them to poſſeſs, in the uſual courſe of prac- 


tie. I ſuſpect a kind of diſingenuouſneſs 
bere; chat they really concealed a great deal 
of their knowledge, while they affected to 
tell it all G freely; in that they did not 


teach us where, or how to find the virtues 
they ſo much applauded, although they 
named the ſubjects which poſſeſſed them. 
The inſtance of Hypericum ſeems to ſpeak 


L this ſtrongly. They had the kind here men- 
+ tioned, for J have received it often from 
3 places which were very well known to them: 


they ſay it is good againſt worms; but 
aſter- ages tried the plant in vain ;and blamed 


them. I ſuppoſe they uſed the cups alone, 
and therefore ſucceeded; we uſed the reſt of 


the plant, and failed; becauſe to the account 


. of its virtues, they did not add in what pe- 


dazu pat they we 


Have found "_ the rich balſam of 
the Sage refided, the next care was to try in 
what way'to obtain it in the beſt condition 
for uſe. I haxe been accuſtomed to proceed 

"a 
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in enquiring after the virtues of plants by 
methods altogether my own: and, as I per- 
ſuade myſelf they have been, in ſome degree 
uſeful, I ſhall take this opportunity of laying 
them before the world ; that others may ap- 
ply them to more purpoſes, 4 
Taz ae virtues of plants I have Fund 
generally to reſide i in a reſinous j juice. This 
is pure reſin but in very few : in the gene- 
rality it is mixed with gum, and makes 
what tis the cuſtom to call a Gum Refin. 
This kind. of j juice is obtained ſeparate from 
all others in many caſes by wounding the 
plant, in hot climates : with us it ſcarce ever 
can: but ĩt ſtill reſides i in che plant i in pecu- 
lar parts, and at certain ſeaſons, , and, may 
be. drawn forth by ſolution. This is to be 
performed by a * of a due degree of 
Srength. : ID 1926s * 
Pure rally is diſſolved by reftified ſpirit 
of wine, pure gum by water; gum reſin 
by a mixture of ſpirit and water, propor- 
tioned in ſtrength to the more reſinous or 
more gummy nature of the juice. As we 
D do 
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do not obtain this ſeparate, we can only find 
by experience what is its canton, and 
what degree of ſtrength in the menſtruum 
is fit to draw it forth. We know only two 
degrees of ſpirit in common practice: but it 
is uſeful to have many more: I keep 
twenty-one. They are eaſily made, by ad- 
ditions of water in different proportions to a 
pure rectified ſpirit. When the virtues of a 


and are allowed the ſame time: at the end 
| of this they are ſevetally examined with the 
Þ itmoſt attention; and when it is found 
M hbich is the richeſt tincture, that degree of 
ſpirit is uſed for ever after in the Preparation 


Plant are to be tried, I put a quantity, by 

| weight, of the plant into a quantity, by ; 
T meaſure, of each of theſe ſpirits : they ſtand 
in the fame heat, have the ſame ſhakings, 


25 


In this manner I „ twenty- one 
tinctures of the cups of Sage: in one of 
which, the third from alcohol, 1 found the 
| virtue of the plant perfect and entire, The 
cups when ſeparated and waſhed were alto- 
”  Apgether inſipid, and the tincture, ſaturated 
x | with 
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with their balſamic juice, was fragrant, full of 
the virtues of the plant, and promiſed to be 
bighly uſeful, I have been ſince endea- 
vouring to improve and exalt this; for ſimple | 

tinctures commonly admit that avadntage; 
- and am not without hopes that we may at 

laſt find in Sage all that has been ſaid by 
good writers in its fayour. 


Lorn Bacox laments juſtly that phyſi- 
cians have applied themſelves ſolely to. the 
cure of diſcaſes; neglecting the prolongation 
of human life. Perhaps this enquiry may 
be allowed to have done ſomething toward 
wiping off that reproach : at leaſt it ſeems 
evident, a medicine may be thus obtained 
from Sage, which will retard that rapid 
progreſs of decay which treads upon our 
heels ſo faſt in the latter years of life: which 
will preſerye the faculties and memory, 
more valuable to a rational mind than life 
itſelf without them ; and will relieve under 
that faintneſs, ſtrengthen under that weak- 
neſs, and prevent abſolutely that ſad depreſ- 
Hon of ſpicits which age often feels, and al- 
1 D 2 Ways 
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vays fears: which will long prevent the hands 
from trembling, and the eyes from dimneſs, 
and 'make the lamp of life, ſo long as na- 
ture lets it bury, burn brightly. 


To aſſiſt its efficacy by a proper conduct, 
and management of life, is always in our 
power: a few plain rules for it, compleat 
the purpole of this little treatiſe. 


Ir we would live long and well, let us 
obſerve what kind of men they were who 
have in all times lived longeſt, healthieſt, 
and happieſt. We ſhall find them to have 
been the wiſe, and good ; almoſt without 
exception. 


TEMPERATE men have been long-lived 
at all times. Perhaps the wiſe and good live 
long becauſe they are temperate. 


CHEARFULNESS promotes long life; and 
this ſprings beſt of all from the ſame ſource ; 
for what is ſo chearful as innocence ? It is 
not mirth that is meant here, for that ariſes 
often from intoxication ; at beſt it is a tur- 

bulence 


[Þ 
bulence of mind; and tends to wear, not to | 
preſerve | the faculties. 


SINCE wiſdom helps to give long life, 
'tis good to employ the mind; but not 
fatigue it. Temperence is in the power of 
all; and virtue. Theſe will give that 
calmneſs and tranquillity to the diſpoſition, 
which preſerve life by keeping up its fire; 
and are the exact contraries of riotous 
mirth, and violent paſſions, which give a 
blaze indeed, but which conſume much 
more than they enlighten. 


THEREFORE to aſſiſt medicine in pro- 
longing life, the old man muſt avoid equally 
fatigue of mind and body; but by no means 
extend this rule to the baniſhing of either 
exerciſe, or thought: pleaſant employment, 
and wearyſome drudgery, are things per- 
fectly diſtinct; and he will never live his 
natural time, who does not know the rule 


of moderation. 


Aon 
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2 * 6x enguiera mere Grp than youth, and 
nature ſhews that ſhe expects it. Let her 


de indulged ; but ſtill with moderation; too 


much bed baniſhes ſleep, and tis in eaſy 
reſt, animated perhaps a little with light 
amuſing dreams, that * r e 
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. * $- and even n tears, the frame, | 
by the diſturbance it creates within us. It 


is not worth the old man's while for any 


thing to give himſelf this diſcompoſure: to 
live at caſe, is what he has to wiſh. ; and, to 
ſum up all, TO LIVE AT EASE 1S THE SURE 
METHOD ro LIVE LONG. 
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